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NATHANIEL LYON savep 
MISSOURI FOR THE UNION 








Nathaniel Lyon, a Connecticut Yankee, saved the 
state of Missouri for the Union. 


A Union which was tottering, crumbling, melting 
before hellish blasts of Hate. The Hate of brother 
for brother, of son for father. 


Leaders of the southern sisterhood of states early 

recognized that Missouri was the key to the battle 
front so soon to be. But the Union military com- 
mander of the state made a truce that the state 
should remain neutral. In this the South scored 
heavily. 





















Then came Nathaniel Lyon, a Connecticut 
Yankee, holding the rank of captain in the regu- 
lar army. True to his West Point training, he 
found the essential thing to do and did it. 


Intrigue, red-tape, precedent, and prejudice he 
wrenched aside. His was the task of saving 
Missouri for the Union. He did it. Hatless, 
auburn locks awry, sword-belt stuffed with 
documents, he sped, energizing friends to action 
and cowing foes into submission. 


The governor of Missouri assembled the state 
militia in camp outside of St. Louis, but Lyon, 
now a general, surrounded the encampment with 
a force of hastily assembled home-guards and 
forced its surrender. 








Short months later, General Lyon 
led an army to meet the advancing 
forces of the Confederacy. The 
battle was fought with hideous 
ferocity. The blood of the sons 
of South and West flowed and 
mingled. 


But Lyon lay dead. His face was 
South. For him there was no re- 
treat. He had saved Missouri, the 
key to the battle line, for the 
Union. 


The battles of Peace are fought 
without taps or reveille. But the 
battles of today require specialists 
to fight them. Advertising agen- 
cies are winning battles today. 
Enlist one now. 


#* Major General-—U. S. Army. 


EUGENE M. FLEMING 
Advertising Agency 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Accident prevention is a primary aim of the En- 
gineering Department of American Mutual. In 
addition to the careful study of accident-causing 
conditions and the submission of engineering 
recommendations for their correction, the highly 
trained representatives of this company expend 
great efforts in the organizing of plant safety 
work to create employee interest in preventing 
accidents. The results thus secured have proved 
of inestimable value to those who insure with 
American Mutual. 

Since its organization in 1887 American Mutual 
has aimed at a personal cooperation between its 
own representatives and every one of its policy- 
holders. To this fact and to the cardinal business 
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ad- 
ministration, participation in the profits, manage- 
ment within the control of members, careful selec- 
tion of risks—much of the increasing success of 
this company may be attributed. 
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AMERICAN MUTUAL 


Liability Insurance Company 


Workmen’s Compensation and Automobile 
Insurance 
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A Day of Importance 












Each year members of the Association are asked to 
give one day of the three hundred and sixty-five to their 
Association. This year November 18th is that day. 


Manufacturers of the state will assemble at the In- 
ternational Silver Company in Meriden for the pur- 
pose of formulating policies for the coming year. The 
officers, members of the Board of Directors and mem- 
bers of the various committees, numbering seventy, 
need the advice and counsel of every member, this year, 
more than ever. They hope that you will not disap- 
point them. 


Aleta idatnenk 








Profitable 
Cost Reduction 
Plans 


by JOHN W. JACOBSEN 


Chief Executive, John W. Jacobsen Associates 


LERT industrial executives are now es- 
pecially interested in ways and means 
of stimulating their business, thereby 
hastening a return of that prosperity 

which we are told is just around the corner. 
The fact that wage rates have been pretty gen- 
erally maintained, makes it imperative that 
some economies be introduced in nearly every 
business if profit margins are to be protected. 

While a great many concerns have reversed 
the old order, wherein wage rates were the first 
item to be reduced, and have made reductions 
in compensation paid to their salaried employes, 
ranging all the way from 10 per cent to 20 
per cent, yet the effect of such reductions on 
production costs has not, so far, been of sufh- 
cient importance to turn the tide. 

There are three major fields to which more 
profitable attention can be given at the present 
time. These fields are: first, the organizing of 
labor for most effective operation; second, the 
replacement of obsolete and inefficient machines 
and equipment which are out-of-date; third, ap- 
plication of incentives to foremen, key-men and 
to indirect labor, as well as to direct labor. 


Effective Labor Costs 


Many executives continue their belief in the 
fallacy that a low indirect labor cost, com- 
pared with the direct labor cost, must neces- 
sarily result in the highest efficiency. The ex- 
perience of every manufacturing executive 
whose product is made largely through the 
operation of automatic or semi-automatic ma- 
chinery, is directly contrary to this assumption. 

If an automatic or semi-automatic machine 
is designed and built, it is frequently the means 
of releasing a number of employes for other 
work. It is, however, quite possible that the 
interest on investment in this machine, the de- 
preciation charges, and other charges incident 
to its installation, may increase the indirect 
charge to 250 per cent as against a previous 
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Figure 1, above, is a chart showing the compari- 
son of actual labor costs with estimated costs 
in a large jobbing plant, after installing an 
adequate planning system. 


80 per cent, while the factory cost per unit 
of product turned out may be reduced from 20 
to 50 per cent. 


Not only is the ratio of indirect to direct 
labor charges no index of operating efficiency, 
but when it comes to using indirect non-skilled 
labor on work which they can be taught to 
perform, and which is being done by skilled 
labor at a considerably higher rate, the same 
executive hesitates many times because this pro- 
cedure will increase the ratio, regardless of the 
reduction in production costs. 

To show what actually happened in a case 
which recently came to the writer’s observa- 
tion, the following facts are given: 


Production Cost—Old Method: Per Year 
Investment in machine, $1200 @ 6% $72.00 
Depreciation on machine, 10% 120.00 
Direct Labor, 2 men @ $.60 per hour each, 

working 2200 hours per year 2640.00 
$2832.00 


Output, 10 units per machine hour = 22,000 Units per year. 

$2,832.00 
22,000 

Ratio of indirect charges to direct labor: 


= $.128 production cost per unit. 


7.3% 
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Production Cost—New Method: Per Year 
Investment in machine, $5000 @ 6% $300.00 
Depreciation on machine, 10% 500.00 
Direct Labor, 1 man @ $.50 per hour, work- 

ing 2200 hours per year, 1100.00 
$1900.00 


Output, 22 units per machine hour = 48,400 Units per year. 
$1,900.00 
48,400 
Ratio of indirect charges to direct labor: 


= $.039 production cost per unit. 
42.0% 


Here we have the facts. While the ratio of 
indirect charges to direct labor charge increased 
4.75 times the former rate, yet the total cost, 
including all such charges, was reduced to less 
than one-third the former cost. Measuring effi- 
ciency in terms of the ratio of indirect charges 
to direct labor would have prevented going 
ahead with introducing the new machine and 
would have curtailed the distribution of the 
product at the higher price which would have 
had to be obtained. 


Working Schedules 


Inadequate production planning and sched- 
uling of work through the plant is another 
factor in high operating costs. Where proper 
plans are not in effect, such work stays at the 
different operation points and _ production 
centers too long, incurring added labor costs, 
needless factory expense and, usually, results 
in loss of customers. 
One field where the most 
simple and direct meth- 
ods of production plan- 
ning and scheduling have 
been of great benefit is in 
the plants which are en- 
gaged in contract or 
‘‘jobbing’”’ work. Here 
too many plant managers 
take the attitude that 
‘“‘my business is different” 
and straightway set out 
to prove that it is so, 
overlooking what some 
of their more progressive 
competitors may be do- 
ing to better operating 
conditions. 

In Figure 1 is shown 
a chart taken from the 
operation of a typical 
contract or “jobbing” 


plant, doing a business 
in excess of $800,000 
per annum. Detailed esti- 
mates are made up for 
all bids and, when con- 





Annual 


Meeting 


of the Association, Wednes- 


day, November 18, at Nine 
A. M., Insilco Hall (Interna- 
tional Silver Co.), Meriden, 
Connecticut. 


Important news and discus- 
sions await you there. Send in 
your reservation card today. 





tracts are received, the total estimated labor 
costs in the various departments are furnished 
the plant manager to work against. These costs 
are represented by the 100 per cent line in 
the chart. 

Early in January, 1931, plans were devel- 
oped and installed for a simple and practical 
planning and scheduling of the work. These 
plans were in full effect, despite the fact that 
they were new to the majority of the organi- 
zation, by the end of the fourth month of the 
year. Referring to the chart it will be noted 
that during the first four months the actual 
labor cost of completed work exceeded the esti- 
mated labor cost by an average of 13.4 per 
cent each quarter. 


For the five months following application 
of these plans, actual labor costs averaged 
25% per cent less than the estimated labor 
costs, a reduction in labor cost of 38.65 per 
cent which was brought about within the five 
month period. In this instance labor costs rep- 
resented 32 per cent of the selling price of the 
products, so that a reduction of 38.65 per 
cent in the labor costs amounted to 12.37 per 
cent of the selling price, or $800,000 x 
12.37% = $98,960.00 as the tangible annual 
savings resulting from applying these methods. 


Improved Machines and Equipment 


By no means least in 
importance in bringing 
a plant up to a satisfac- 
tory efficiency to meet 
present conditions, is the 
adopting of modern ma- 
chines and equipment for 
performing the various 
operations. To the alert 
industrial executive it has 
been repeatedly demon- 
strated that up-to-date 
machines and equipment 
have a vital effect in de- 
creasing his costs to a 
marked degree, while at 
the same time making a 
decided improvement in 
quality and increase in 
the production volume. 

Intimately associated 
with the introduction of 
new machines and equip- 
ment there are three con- 
ditions which are found 
in nearly every plant, to 
which attention can be 
profitably given before 
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any extensive capital ex- 
penditures are necessary 
in the interest of cost re- 
duction. These conditions 
are: (1) the proper lay- 
out and arrangement of 
all manufacturing opera- 
tions to insure a straight- 
line flow of production 
from start to finish, (2) 
the analytical study of 
conditions — surrounding 
each and every operation 
and applying the most 
modern production meth- 
ods to each operation, 
(3) the just and equitable 
evaluation of the labor 
effort required for each 
task, with task standards 
set from such study. 


Plant Layouts 


An example of the ben- 
efits to be derived from 
effective plant layout and 
arrangement is shown in 
Figures 2 and 3. In 
Figure 2 is shown the ar- 
rangement of one depart- 
ment in a garment man- 
ufacturing plant before a 
study was made of the 
work and plans developed 
for straight-line produc- 
tion. It will be noted that 
criss-crossing and_ back- 
tracking was prevalent to 
a marked degree in con- 
nection with every op- 
eration. In Figure 3 is 
shown the rearrange- 
ment of this depart- 
ment following the 
study of each stage in 
the manufacturing op- 


erations. Arranged on each side of a conveyor 
belt were the operatives and each operation 
was assigned sufficient operatives to balance one 
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Figure 2, above, shows original 
production layout of garment 
plant, charting the conditions 
which caused a large amount of 
unproductive effort. 


operation against a succeeding operation, with value. 


the objective of securing a definite output per 


day. 


Unless the best methods of doing a piece 
of work are found or developed and applied, 
the full benefit is not secured from the machines 
and equipment in use. Until this full benefit 
has been realized, additional capital investment 
is not warranted for the purpose of securing 
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a reduction in production 
costs. Take the instance 
of punch press operation. 
There are many punch 
press departments where 
lack of attention to the 
proper planning and lay- 
out of punches and dies is 
evident, resulting in re- 
duced production, excess 
waste of material, and 
high production costs. 
Slight changes will, many 
times, secure a substantial 
increase in output with no 
added labor effort being 
required. 


Another phase in con- 
nection with machine. op- 
eration is the wide varia- 
tion at which various ma- 
chines of the same type 
and working on the same 
product, are allowed to 
run day in and day out 
without questioning on 
the part of the plant ex- 
ecutive. When this con- 
dition is pointed out to 
him he is in some instances 
at a loss to explain the 
reasons. 


Measurement of the 
labor effort required for 
the performance of va- 
rious operations, by means 
of time study and opera- 
tion analysis, is too well 
known to call for any de- 

tailed description of the 

process here. But, there 
is a technique in the 
taking of such studies 
and in developing task 
standards from them 
which calls for a man 


of practical shop training and one who pos- 
sesses an understanding of factory work, if 
these task standards are to have permanent 


Following the rearrangement of the depart- 


ment in the garment plant, as shown in Fig- 





ure 3, and after time study and operation anal- 
ysis had been made of each operation in the 
department, the summary of the evaluation of 
labor effort was set up as shown in Figure 4. 
Here there were two conditions to be covered: 
(1) economies that could be brought about 
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without department rear- 
rangement, but which 
were disclosed by the time 
study program and which 
are shown under “pres- 
ent layout,” and, (2) 
economies which would 
result from evaluation of 
the labor effort after the 
rearrangement had been 
made effective and which 
are shown under “new 
layout.” 

Without any change in 
the arrangement of the 
department it was found 
that savings of 16 per 
cent could be secured, 
while with the change in 
the physical layout this 
percentage was increased 
to 24 per cent. Referring 
to this summary it will be 
noted that in two instances 
rates were found which 
were lower than what 
studies showed would be 
fair and just, and these in- 
fluenced a reduction in the 
pessible savings. 


Management Savings and 
Labor Savings 


Methods for cost re- 
duction which concern 
themselves only with the 
matter of time study, rate 
setting and incentive wage 
plans, fail at times and 
will continue to fail for 
the reason that the 
foundation upon which 
proper plans must be 
built has not been laid. 
Unless such a program 
includes stores, mate- 
rial and_ production 
planning and control, 


the improvement of operating methods and the 
elimination of wastes, only a small part of the 
possible economy of manufacturing has been 
secured and there is no reason to suppose that 
the incentive plans will be of permanent 


benefit. 


In the Hoover Report, on “Waste in In- 
it is stated in no unmistakable terms 
that 80 per cent of the wastes in industry were 
traceable to management, while only 20 per 


” 


dustry, 
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Figure 3, above, shows a 
straight line production layout 
in the same garment plant as 
shown in Figure 2. This lay- 
out, based upon analysis and 
study, effected operation sav- 
ings of more than 20%. 





cent of these wastes were 
traceable to the workers. 
This being so, then it is 
only this 20 per cent 
which is in any way af- 
fected by plans which are 
confined to the evaluation 
of labor effort and means 
for its stimulation. 

Over a wide range of 
industries it will be found 
that there are few in 
which the labor cost is in 
excess of 40 per cent. If 
incentive plans applying 
to this 40 per cent of 
manufacturing cost are in- 
strumental in effecting a 
reduction of as much as 
25 per cent, then the influ- 
ence of this reduction on 
manufacturing cost is only 
40% X 25% = 10 per 
cent as a maximum of 
what can be expected from 
labor itself. Even this 10 
per cent may not become 
a permanent factor unless 
the methods used to in- 
duce it develop an in- 
creasing confidence in the 
management. 


There can be no short- 
cuts through speeding up 
the workers and increas- 
ing production and de- 
creasing costs by means of 
incentive plans, that are 

permanent. Where such 

methods __ temporarily 
succeed, trouble is sure 
to come later when the 
workers realize that 
most of the burden for 
maintaining conditions 
has been passed on to 
them. 

Managers are realiz- 


ing that incentive wage plans, instead of being 
of first importance, should be the last step 
in the program. They are realizing that until 
their own part has been played incentive plans 
will meet with only a half-hearted response, 
regardless of the appeal which such plans may 
have for them personally. Facing these facts, 
much permanent good can come after the right 
foundation has been laid on which subsequent 
plans are built. 








Where the progressive manager honestly as- 
sumes his 80 per cent of the task for obtain- 
ing increased production and reduced cost, 
there is first a careful analysis of the prob- 
lems of his plant. Then suitable plans and 
methods are adapted for standardization, for 
the planning and scheduling of work, for the 
inspection of the product, and for cost returns 
which can be depended upon. With a definite 
organization plan to produce the maximum 
teamwork, the problem of human relations 
carefully studied and analyzed, then incentive 
plans will do much to weld the organization 
together for a definite purpose. 


New Times 


Present Min. per Doz. 
Oper. Cost Present New 
No. Per Doz. Layout Layout 
1 $.050 5.39 4.40 
2 .220 27.75 26.99 
3 .070 6.14 5.44 
4 .060 10.03 9.00 
5 .060 10.23 9.20 
6 125 19.08 17.48 
7 .050 7.44 6.10 
8 .045 6.36 5.45 
9 .020 3.16 2.69 
10 .250 33.86 32.56 
11 .100 16.16 15.17 
12 .020 4.83 4.21 
13 .060 7.12 6.55 
14 .060 11.10 10.36 








Totals and Average 
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engineer is always of value. Many manufac- 
turers have by long contact become so accus- 
tomed to their own methods that they accept 
them without question as being right. The out- 
side engineer sees where these methods are 
wasteful because he is not accustomed to them, 
and makes savings which to him are obvious, 
but which may have escaped the management’s 
attention for years. 

Another advantage which the outside engi- 
neer has over anyone within the organization 
is his prestige. The fact that he is an outsider 
gets him a hearing in getting his plans across, 
when they might be looked upon lightly if they 


New Costs Cost Reduction 


Per Doz. Units Percentage 
Present New Present ew 
Layout Layout Layout Layout 
$.031 $.025 38 50 
.160 .154 27 30 
.043 .035 34 50 
.057 .052 5 13 
.060 .053 0 12 
.110 .100 12 20 
.044 .035 12 30 
.037 .031 18 30 
.019 .016 5 20 
.204 195 18 22 
.092 .087 8 13 
.029 .025 45 Inc. 25 Inc. 
.046 .039 23 35 
.070 .062 17 Inc. 3 Inc. 
$1.002 $.909 16 24 


Fic. 4 
The table above (Figure 4) is a tabulation showing the results from reduction in 
handling costs through proper layout and re-arrangement of operations 
in garment plant. 


The Outside Viewpoint in Cost Reduction 

A plant superintendent knows more about 
running the plant than any architect can ever 
know, but he would not think of doing the 
detail designing of the plant. The architect 
knows from past experience what the relative 
cost of buildings of various types is and which 
are best for given conditions. He has solved 
these problems before and knows they call for 
a certain treatment. 

The competent engineer starts one phase of 
his plans and feeds them in gradually until 
they are functioning successfully, then turns 
his attention to another phase, keeping close 
watch on the operation of the first phase. Know- 
ing which parts are the foundation, he avoids 
mistakes. The less skilled man has to cut-and- 
try, always an expensive and often disastrous 
method. 

The fresh outside viewpoint of the outside 


were developed within the organization. To 
be able to get across without argument changes 
which are decided upon, when a great deal of 
argument would develop if the plans originate 
within the organization, is a decided benefit in 
many organizations. 

Finally, the manufacturer who relies upon 
his operating staff to do the work of qualified 
engineers is asking them to do work for which 
in most cases they are neither trained nor 
adapted. A capable operating executive must 
be of the dynamic leader type. He lacks the 
wide experience in many plants which reveals 
at a glance which method of applying certain 
functions will best fit certain conditions. 

Even if he possessed all of these qualifica- 
tions, still he does not have the time to devote 
himself wholly to the work of devising and in- 
stalling cost reduction methods. Either his rou- 
tine work or the new methods will suffer. 





Safety— 
A Selling 


Aréument 


by CARL STONE CRUMMETT 


Advertising Manager, American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co. 


ESPONSIBILITY for the great ma- 
jority of the 835,250 automobile acci- 
dents reported in the United States 
last year has been placed upon the 

human element. To carelessness and overcon- 
fidence were attributed the deaths of 32,500 
persons and injuries to 962,325 others. Nearly 
a million people were injured or killed—and 
other people were held responsible. 


Would this have happened had the public 
been fully awakened to the value of safety— 
safey which means not only safe actions but 
safety features in mechanism that tend to elim- 
inate many of the hazards of driving? Shall 
the toll for 1931 equal that of 1930? Or will 
those who realize that accidents can be pre- 
vented by a public acceptance of safety mea- 
sures and safety devices do their share towards 
educating humanity to adopt the principles of 
safety? 

That nearly 89% of the motor vehicles in- 
volved in fatal accidents were apparently in 
good mechanical condition at the time .of the 
accident and that nearly 95% of the persons in- 
jured were victims of automobiles in good con- 
dition practically eliminated mechanical respon- 
sibility for this appalling loss of human lives. 

True, the highways have been made more 
safe through the educational work which has 
already been done. But there is need, not only 
for a greater appreciation of safety on the 
highways, but for safety in every sphere of 
human endeavor. Much can be accomplished 
if all who are in a position to co-operate, will. 
Executives of manufacturing plants and indus- 
trial concerns are in an especially good position 
to promote safety, not only among their em- 
ployes but among the general public—the users 
of their products—as well. 

The safety-minded executive no longer con- 
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C. S. Crummett is a member of the “Committee 
on Safety in Advertising Copy,” Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference, which in co-operation 
with the National Safety Council, is endeavor- 
ing to have manufacturers include the safety 
factor of their products in advertising copy. 
This interesting article is given to Connecticut 
Industry readers through the courtesy of The 
Insurance Federation News. 


fines his safety program to the installation of 
appliances to eliminate hazards of plant ma- 
chinery. The safety education of each employe 
is a personal matter, for the alert executive 
realizes that, unless an operator of machinery 
is fully aware of its hazards and knows how 
to overcome them, the safeguards will be of 
little use in preventing an accident. 

Unless informed of the safety features of 
a product, the public cannot know how it will 
benefit by using that product. That the safety 
theme can be adapted profitably by manufac- 
turers to the merchandising of their products 
has been verified by recent devolpments. 

Safety in advertising is sponsored by the In- 
surance Advertising Conference. In co-opera- 
tion with the National Safety Council, the Con- 
ference is endeavoring to interest the sales and 
advertising departments of manufacturers to 
include the safety factor of their products in 








their advertising. It has 
recommended to secre- 
taries of more than two 
hundred trade organiza- 
tions that the matter of 
safety be brought to the 
attention of their mem- 
bers through official pub- 
lications and that manu- 
facturers be urged to in- 
clude safety as often as practical in their ad- 
vertising copy. 

The advertising of some manufacturers is 
beginning to show their acceptance of this plan. 


A review of trade publication advertisements 
shows that manufacturers of factory equip- 
ment do mention the safety features of their 
products, but only in rare cases do they stress it. 

Some automobile manufacturers have adver- 
tised the strength and durability of their cars 
but have not stressed safety specifically. This 
has recently been done, not only promoting 
the cause of safety but also providing an ef- 
fective sales argument. 

An automobile manufacturer injected the 
safety idea into his radio program, pointing 
out that most automobile accidents are caused 
by faulty driving and not by faulty cars. In one 
broadcast, drivers were urged to use more care 
and it was suggested that to the various “days” 
and ‘‘weeks’”’ which are now observed, ‘‘Cour- 
tesy Day” or “Courtesy Week” be added. The 
contention was that drivers who use ordinary 
courtesy during this period would prove that 
courtesy would solve many problems due to 
automobile accidents. 

The safety code has also been discussed in 
radio programs by a tire company. The open- 
ing broadcast tied up with a double-page spread 
in a national publication. This contained a 
signed statement by the president of the com- 
pany who called attention to the appalling loss 
of life and limb due to automobile accidents 
and pleaded for safety in the operation of au- 
tomobiles. 

Manufacturers of other products are now 
adopting the idea with the result that safety 
features of products from matches to heavy 
machinery are receiving the impetus of the 
safety appeal. Even the popular match folder 
has acquired a new slogan. In place of the 
familiar, ‘‘Close cover before striking match,” 
there has recently appeared the safety mes- 
sage, ‘For Safety—close cover.” 

Labels that are awarded by such organiza- 
tions as Good Housekeeping, the Underwriters’ 
Laboratory and the Factory Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company have stimulated the manu- 


heavy machinery. 
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THE safety idea has been injected 
into radio programs by an automo- 
bile and a tire manufacturer. It has 
also been stressed in trade journal 
advertising by manufacturers 
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facture of “safe” prod- 

ucts. Not only do the 

labels denote that prod- 

ucts which have received 

oak them have met the sci- 
entific and practical stan- 
dards’ established by 
these companies but that 
they are also “reasonably 
safe to use.” 

The safety appeal is and should be a broad 
one. It was sponsored by industry first because 
of the economic self-interest of industry. Now 
it is being extended for the self-interest of 
humanity. In a Baltimore newspaper a full 
page co-operative advertisement called atten- 
tion to the “Price of Speed” and urged readers 
to “join the crusade—protect the children” 
during an automobile safety campaign. Pub- 
lished over the signature of the Automobile 
Club of Maryland, the advertisement was en- 
dorsed and sponsored by “leading industries 
of Baltimore interested in safety.” 


Posters, booklets, etc., have been used to 
attract the interest of employees and to pro- 
mote safety among them. The National Safety 
Council, among whose functions is the dissem- 
ination of information to prevent accidents, has 
prepared interesting and effective payroll en- 
velope inserts. They carry a safety message to 
every employee. ‘Terse, crisp reminders are 
effectively combined with eye-stopping illustra- 
tions to put the message across. During last 
year more than two million were used by mem- 
bers of the Council, which furnishes them at 
nominal cost. 


There have been several noteworthy adapta- 
tions of the safety stamp idea. For example, 
the Richfield Oil Company of Los Angeles has 
issued adhesive stamps available to persons 
who will afix them to out-going correspond- 
ence. They carry pertinent messages such as: 


Drive safely and carefully; Help prevent ac- 
cidents; Obey traffic rules; Drive carefully— 
protect children; Look before you speed; Be 
careful to be safe, etc. 


With public interest awakened to the need for 
greater precautions so that the toll of need- 
less loss of life may be arrested, is the time 
to cash in on the safety appeal in advertising. 


Copywriters, whether in thé advertising de- 
partments of manufacturing establishments or 
in advertising agencies employed to promote 
their products, are constantly on the alert for 
new ideas. If they haven’t already used the 
safety appeal, here is an every-day message 
that might well be brought to their attention. 
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The photo above shows the new home of the Silent Glow Oil Burner Corporation at 1477 Park 
Street, Hartford. The building, formerly used for the general and factory offices of the Hart- 
ford Rubber Works, was occupied by the Silent Glow corporation about September 
15. A large amount of new and modern equipment has been installed, including a 
new Henry & Wright perforating press. The company, now in its busy season, 
employs approximately 100 men on a full time basis. It has grown from its 
small beginnings in a small room, seven years ago, until it is now a leader 
in its field with dealers as far west as Minnesota; factory branches 
in St. Paul, Chicago and Hartford; warehouses in Boston, 

Bangor, Providence, Portland, Worcester, Brockton, Man- 
chester, N. H., Chicago, and St. Paul. The company also 
owns the Silent Glow Oil Burner Corporation, 

Ltd., of Canada. 





@@ Hasty and Rolfe Visit Progress Exposition 
Site 
Harry E. Hasty, executive vice-president of 
the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce and 
chairman of A Century of Progress commis- 
sion of the state of Connecticut, with John 
F. Rolfe, publisher of the Hartford Times, an 
associate of Mr. Hasty on the commission, vis- 
ited Chicago September 28 and 29, to complete 
arrangements for Connecticut’s exhibit at the 


INDUSTRIAL BRIEES 





Progress Exposition to be held there in 1933. 
Connecticut is said to have been the first New 
England state to make appropriation for the 
purpose of participation in the Exposition, this 
having been provided by the Legislature of 
1931. 

The other three members of the commis- 
sion are: Willard B. Rogers of Hartford, 
James T. Moran of New Haven, and Freder- 
ick S$. Chase of Waterbury. 





@ ® Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company Seeks 
Listing on Exchange 


THE Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company in Sep- 
tember made application for listing their cap- 
ital stock on the New York Stock Exchange. 


@©®@Bevin Brothers Organize Stamping 
Division 

BEVIN Brothers Manufacturing Company, East 
Hampton, manufacturers of bells, toys and 
stampings, have organized a new division, to 
be known as the Lamination Manufacturing 
Company, which will produce lamination stamp- 
ings for electrical transformers. This product 
will go extensively into the radio trade. The 
new unit has already commenced production and 
has an encouraging volume of business on its 
books. While it will confine itself for the pres- 
ent to laminations for the smaller transformers, 
it will eventually be equipped to take care of 
all requirements in the trade. The presses used 
in the manufacture of these laminations are the 
product of another Connecticut concern, the 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company of 
Hartford. 


@@Goss Heard at Annual Meeting of 
Middlesex County Manufacturers 
Association 


CONGRESSMAN Edward W. Goss of the Fifth 
Connecticut District and son of E. O. Goss, 
president of the Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, addressed the Middlesex County Manu- 
facturers Association at their annual meeting 
held at Kayrock Inn, East Hampton, Thurs- 
day evening, October 22. 

Although one of the youngest members of 
Congress, Mr. Goss has already been made 
a member of the Military Affairs Committee, 
and because of casualties in the last election, 
has attained a seniority equal to that of his 
predecessor, Mr. Glynn, after 14 years of 
service. 


@@ Blodgett Recommends Changes in Bonds 
for Tax Collectors and Treasurers 
Because of legislation enacted in 1927, im- 
posing upon the commissioner the duty of pre- 
scribing the form of bonds to be used and 
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the amounts for each tax collector and treas- 
urer, State Tax Commissioner, William H. 
Blodgett has recently forwarded to the select- 
men of towns, mayors of cities, and wardens 
of boroughs, a communication calling attention 
to the suggested changes in amounts of bonds, 
together with a table showing the manner in 
which he obtained his recommended amount 
of coverage. The commissioner recommended 
that the city treasurer and the tax collector 
of Hartford be bonded for $146,000 each, 
instead of $50,000. In some towns the amounts 
have been decreased, but in many others in- 
creases have been recommended. 


©@ Council Reports Better Business Among 
Small New England Plants 


ACCORDING to a recent report of the New Eng- 
land Council, released on October 13, the 
smaller textile plants in New England have 
been showing an increase in business during 
the past 30 to 60 days. Other small plants, 
including shoe establishments, rubber mills, 
metal manufacturers, truck body manufacturers 
and radio manufacturers, are also said to have 
increased their business during this period. 

The only Connecticut concern mentioned in 
the survey was Sydney Blumenthal & Com- 
pany of Shelton, which showed an increase dur- 
ing July and August of 10% in excess of cor- 
responding months of 1930. 


@@ Pratt & Whitney Aircraft to Fill 
Government Order 


TuHeE Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company, of 
East Hartford, was awarded a government 
contract, on September 9, calling for 100 
Hornet engines and spare parts to cost $612,- 


854.55. 


@@ Cheney Brothers Reduce House Rents 


CHENEY Brothers, silk manufacturers of South 
Manchester, Connecticut, recently announced 
an approximate 10 per cent reduction on rents 
of houses owned by the concern. The company 
is said to own approximately 275 houses, prac- 
tically all of which are rented to their em- 
ployes. 


“ FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
BripGEeporT, CONNECTICUT 
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@@Emery Sounds Warning at Open Shop 
Conference Meeting 


SPEAKING on Wednesday evening, October 7, 
at the annual meeting of the Open Shop Con- 
ference of Connecticut, James A. Emery, gen- 
eral counsel for the National Association of 
Manufacturers, sounded a warning to members 
of that organization by saying that dangerous 
legislation would be presented by labor in com- 
ing legislatures and in Congress. In support of 
his contention, Mr. Em- 

ery cited such legislation 

as the Wagner 
which would form a fed- 
eral system of employ- 
ment agencies. He also 
cited England’s present 
condition brought about 
by five years’ control by 
the Labor Party, which 
has resulted in forcing 
drastic curtailments of 
England’s budget in or- 
der to avoid complete 
bankruptcy. Mr. Emery 
further mentioned as an 


example the bituminous of Chicago. 
coal industry, which is 
very highly organized, 
and because of that fact, 
is unable to adjust itself electors 


in the face of oil compe- 
tition. 

In closing, Mr. Emery 
stressed the added re- 
sponsibility of employers 
during times of distress. 
He pointed out that the 
policy followed during the present depression 
is just the reverse of what had previously oc- 
curred, namely, that dividends had been cut be- 
fore salaries and wages. 

Other speakers at the meeting were C. L. 
Eyanson of the Association and Myles W. 
Illingworth, secretary of the Motor Truck As- 
sociation. The following officers were re- 
elected: Edward W. Walsh of the E. W. 
Walsh Company, New Haven, president; 
F. W. Gilbert of the A. C. Gilbert Company, 
New Haven, vice-president; and Hollis Em- 
mick of Emmick and Company, Meriden, treas- 
urer. 

The business meeting was preceded by a tour 
of Fairlea Farms and the Wilson H. Lee Com- 
pany, owned by Wilson H. Lee, who was host 
to the Conference. Following Mr. Eyanson’s 
talk, a rising vote of thanks was given to Mr. 
Lee for his hospitality. 


ployes. 





“fh LAST MINUTE FLASHES J 


Railroads of the country were denied their 
15% rate increase on October 20, but in- 
stead were given specific increases to be 
pooled for the good of all. 


Fixed assets and inventory of the Sperry 
& Barnes Co., meat packers of New Haven, 
have just been sold to Swift and Company 


Manufacturing Company of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has just leased 60,000 
square feet of floor space in the foundry 
building at Franklin and Greene Streets, 
New Haven. The company will shortly be- 
gin operations with approximately 100 em- 


@@ State Secures Jobs for 1,359 


THE September report released by Joseph M. 
Tone, state labor commissioner, showed that 
six free public employment bureaus operated 
by the Connecticut Department of Labor, were 
successful in placing 1,359 applicants out of 
3,649, or 37.2 per cent of all who applied for 
positions. This represented a slight increase 
over the preceding month. 


@®@ Curtiss Elected 
President of 
Waterbury Clock 
Company 


AT a recent meeting of 
the directors of the 
Waterbury Clock Com- 
pany, C. W. Curtiss, of 
Orange, N. J., was made 
president and_ general 
manager, and Irving H. 
Chase, formerly presi- 
dent, was elected chair- 
man of the board. It is 
understood that Mr. 
Chase recommended Mr. 
Curtiss for the position. 
Mr. Chase has served 
the company for more 
than 50 years, 20 years 
of which he has been its 
president. 


@©@Pratt & Whitney 
Acquires Keller 
Corporation 


ACCORDING to an an- 

nouncement recently 
made by Clayton R. Burt, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany of Hartford, a deal was consummated, 
on October 7, in which the Keller Mechanical 
Engineering Corporation, of 70 Washington 
Street, Brooklyn, was acquired by the Hartford 
company. It is said to be the intention of the 
Pratt & Whitney Company to move the ma- 
chinery and equipment of this company to its 
plant in Hartford sometime in November. 

The Keller Mechanical Engineering’ Corpo- 
ration employs between 200 and 300 men, and 
has been especially successful in introducing a 
quality line of automatic die sinking and tool 
room machinery, and other miscellaneous pre- 
cision tools. 

Alexander S. Keller has been appointed man- 
ager of the Keller division. Joseph F. Keller, 
one of the original founders, will also be associ- 
ated with the company in an advisory capacity. 
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The purchase of the Keller plant, it is be- 
lieved, will add to the Pratt & Whitney line 
very desirable products which will give added 
work to many of the departments now oper- 
ating in their present plant. 


@@ Latin-American Delegates Tour Hartford 
Plants 


As we go to press, it is understood that 50 dele- 
gates from Latin-American countries, who at- 
tended the. Pan-American conference at Wash- 
ington, will tour plants in Hartford on Friday 
and Saturday, October 30 and 31. The plants 
scheduled to be visited are the Underwood- 
Elliott-Fisher Company and the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Company. The delegates will be 
the guests of the Hartford Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


@@ Postage Increase to British Possessions 


THE rate of postage on letters to British pos- 
sessions was increased November 1 from two 
to five cents on the first ounce and three cents 
on each additional ounce. On postal cards the 
rate was increased from two to three cents, and 
on double cards from four to six cents. In- 
creases affect mail to the following countries: 
Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, 
Netherlands (Dutch) West Indies, New Zea- 
land, Trinidad and Windward Islands. 


@@ Western Union Marks Time on Telegrams 


At Western Union telegrams are now being 
marked with the actual number of minutes they 
were in transit, according to word recently re- 
ceived from A. J. Collier, superintendent of the 
Hartford Division of the Western Union. The 
purpose of this marking is said to be with the 
view of awakening the public to the importance 
of speed. 


@@ Connecticut Industrialists Nominated for 
Directors of National Association 


FOURTEEN prominent Connecticut industrial- 
ists have just been named for election to the 
board of directors of the National Association 
of Manufacturers for the year 1932. Two of 
these will be chosen as state directors for Con- 
necticut and four have been nominated for elec- 
tion among the 12 directors at large. Those 
nominated for directors at large are H. B. 
Curtis, Bridgeport Hardware Manufacturing 
Company, Bridgeport, a present incumbent; 
C. E. Whitney, Whitney Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford, a present incumbent; A. C. 
Fuller, Fuller Brush Company, Hartford; 
C. R. Gardinor, International Silver Company, 
Meriden. 


1931 
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Those nominated for state directors are 
Walter C. Allen, Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company, Stamford; F. S. Chase, The 
Chase Companies, Waterbury; Howell Cheney, 
Cheney Brothers, Inc., South Manchester; 
I. O. Goss, Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
Waterbury; James. W. Hook, Geometric Tool 
Company, New Haven; William K. Sessions, 
Sessions Clock Company, Forestville; Sumner 
Simpson, Raybestos Company, Bridgeport; 
S. M. Stone, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manu- 
facturing Company, Hartford; Henry Trum- 
bull, Trumbull Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Plainville, a present incumbent; W. R. 
Webster, Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridge- 
port. 


@@ Clark Company Making New Line of 
Box Trucks 


Tue George P. Clark Company, of Windsor 
Locks, known for many years among the trade 
as manufacturers of quality materials handling 
equipment, has recently introduced a new line 





The Clark Smooth-Edge Truck 


of smooth edge steel box trucks. These trucks 
are formed entirely of steel, electrically welded, 
and further strengthened by arc welding. The 
top edge and corner pieces are rounded, the 
corners being especially shaped to fit the hand. 
The platform, turned down at the edges and 
strongly secured to the sides and ends and re- 
inforced underneath by three lengthwise mem- 
bers, provides exceptionally rigid construction. 
Several combinations of caster mountings of 
both rigid and swivel types are said to be 
available. 

According to F. L. Johnston, general man- 
ager, the truck was especially designed without 
projections of any kind to insure the safety 
of materials handled, and to prevent injuries 
to workmen’s hands. 
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@@ Meriden Company Making New Inside 
Telephone 


Tue Connecticut Telephone Electric Corpo- 
ration has just introduced a new Duplex tele- 
phone, designed for service between two points. 
These phones operate by standard dry cell bat- 
teries. While they are designed for two-phone 
service, four telephones may be connected on 





Connecticut Duplex Telephones 


one line and a system of code-ringing arranged 
to call the party desired. These instruments 
operate on a line up to 1000 feet, if No. 16 
gauge wire is used, or will operate over a dis- 
tance of several thousand feet if heavier wire 
is run. The phone should be mounted about 56 
inches from the floor to the center of the 
mouthpiece, with wires running through a re- 
cessed opening at top and bottom of telephone 
case. 

According to an official of the company, the 
Connecticut Duplex telephones are the result 
of 37 years of manufacturing and specializing 
in telephone engineering. They afford the easi- 
est, simplest and most inexpensive means of 
communication between two neighboring points. 


@@ Ingraham Plant Recalls Workers 


A material increase in the working schedule of 
the E. Ingraham Company, clock and watch 

manufacturers of Bristol, has recently neces- 
sitated the calling back of many workers who 
have been laid off. According to Edward In- 
graham, president of the company, the pick-up 
is due to a seasonal increase in business and 
will probably continue until present orders for 
the Christmas trade have been met. He also 
stated that business this fall compared favor- 
ably with that of last year. 


298-312 STATE STREET 
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We carry a stock as complete as can be found in New England 





A new electric clock, now being introduced, 
is expected to give added stimulus to the com- 
pany’s business. 


@@ Hartford County Textile Plants Add New 
Lines 
Tue Glastonbury Knitting Company, of Glas- 
tonbury, is now introducing for the first time, 
nine new models of skating and skiing costumes, 
all of which have been conspicuous at St. 
Moritz, Biarritz and other European capitals. 
The company is also introducing for the first 
time a new line of children’s winter wear outfits. 
The American Hosiery Company, of New 
Britain, is about to offer a line of women’s 
sport wear products, with distinctive style fea- 
tures, which is expected to result in a substan- 
tial volume of business. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR- 
CULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. Of Connecticut INpvustry, 
published monthly at Hartford, Conn., October 1, 1931. 


State or CONNECTICUT 
County oF HartFrorp SS. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared C Eyanson, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Man- 
aging Editor of the Connecticut Inpustry and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc. of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
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Middletown, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
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knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
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M. T. Montgomery, Notary Public. 
My commission expires Feb. ist, 1935. 
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The New England Knitting Company, of 
Winsted, which added the manufacture of 
men’s sweaters to its line last season and de- 
veloped a good volume of business, expects to 
continue it this season. 


@@ Open Shop Employ 80 Per Cent of Factory 
Workers 


ACCORDING to a survey recently made public 
by the National Association of Manufacturers, 
there are only 13.7 per cent of 187,390 man- 
ufacturing plants in the United States which 
operate as closed shops, arbitrarily discriminat- 
ing against workers who do not possess union 
membership cards. These plants employ only 
7.4 per cent of the 8,284,261 industrial wage 
earners. Seventy-four and four-tenths per cent 
of the total number of manufacturing plants 
operate under open shop conditions and em- 
ploy 81.3 per cent of all the factory workers. 
The remainder of the workers are employed 
by non-union shops. 
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A code sending machine known as the “Cryp- 
tocode” which has just made its appearance 
on the British market is said to permit a ten 
letter code word to be written more than twelve 
million different ways. 


CZECHOSLOVAK hat factories, now being oper- 
ated at practically full capacity, are said to 
have sufficient orders to keep their plants busy 
throughout the winter months. 


THE increased popularity of water sports in 
Germany has made this country an important 
market for American outboard motors. 


DesPITE the depression and unrest in China, 
industrialization progresses in the international 
settlement of Hong Kong. 

9 


THE British Chemical and Dyestuff Traders’ 
Association has recently advised its members 
to conclude transactions wherever possible on 
the basis of the pound sterling. 

BS 


PROVINCIAL and Frontier banks in Mukden 
were opened on October 15th under the super- 
vision of the Mukden Administration Commit- 
tee with Japanese participation. 

a 


DocuMENTED pleasure yachts in the United 
States have increased annually for several years 
and on June 30, 1931, reached the number of 
3582. 

® 


SHIPMENTS of American industrial machinery 
fell off in August to $10,000,000 or about $1,- 
000,000 less than in July and $5,000,000 less 
than in August, 1930. 

8 


BRITISH business continued at a low ebb during 
the first three weeks of September, with the 
drop in the pound sterling continuing to con- 
fuse and retard export trade. 





@@ British Machinery Importers Ask Price 
Adjustment 


INQUIRIES among Connecticut machinery and 
machine tool manufacturers made by the Asso- 
ciation’s Foreign Trade Department shortly 
after the Pound Sterling left the gold basis 
revealed that many had received communica- 
tions from the British distributors and dealers 
asking for a price adjustment to meet the de- 
preciated exchange. While some of the manu- 
facturers consulted were undecided as to the 
proper course to follow, the majority were not 
planning to alter their export prices. Where 
reasons were given, it was usually felt that 
there was nothing to be feared in the way of 
losing the British market to foreign compet- 
itors, since continental manufacturers would be 
confronted with the same exchange difficulties. 

The Department of Commerce when con- 
sulted pointed out that the drop in the ex- 
change amounts in effect to a 20% tariff against 
all imports. The chief of the Industrial Ma- 
chinery Division is under the impression that 
American machinery manufacturers would be 
wise to hold their prices in gold dollars firmly 
regardless of foreign exchange fluctuations. 

In some circles it was felt that as far as 
domestic competition in Great Britain was con- 
cerned economic forces would sooner or later 
bring about an adjustment in the wage scale, 
followed by a corresponding adjustment in the 
price level of British manufactured goods. 

A proposal to the entire industry in Con- 
necticut for a meeting to discuss the subject 
was voted down. 

At the Association’s request, the National 
Machine Tool Builders Association has dock- 
eted the subject for discussion at its conven- 
tion and the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers Association is conducting a sur- 
vey of two hundred of its members to deter- 
mine what policy is being adopted nationally. 
Reports from these two organizations are ex- 
pected soon and will be available to interested 
members of the Association upon request. 


@@ Australian Exchange Situation Brings 
Rise in Export Prices 


ONE effect of the new exchange situation cre- 
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ated in Australia by the departure of pound 
sterling from the gold standard has been an 
all round increase in the prices of export com- 
modities. 

It is hoped in Australia that this increase will 
have a salutary effect in building up Austra- 
lian credit in London and in assisting -Aus- 
tralia to meet its commitments in that city. 

Australian exchange quotations in the off- 
cial market for some time prior to the present 
sterling situation were held steady at 130% 
pounds Australia per 100 pounds London money. 
This rate of exchange has not been altered 
since the decline in sterling with the result that 
the gold value of the Australian pound has 
shrunk still further. When sterling was at par, 
the Australian pound was worth more or less 
$3.60 U. S. currency. Its present value is 
smaller than that sum by an amount depend- 
ing upon the depreciation of sterling. For ex- 
ample, if sterling is at a discount of 10%, the 
Australian pound is worth $3.60 less 10%. 
The Australian exporter, therefore, finds it 
necessary to raise his prices if he is to receive 
the same return in gold as before. 


@©@ Argentine Consular Fees Increased 


A decree effective September 15, 1931, in- 
creased most of the fees to be charged by Ar- 
gentina for the legalization of shipping docu- 
ments on shipments to that country. The new 
visa fees in gold pesos are as follows (former 
fees in parentheses) : 

Bill of lading, triplicate set, including certifi- 
cate of origin, 6 (4); Each additional copy, 
1.50 (1); Parcel receipt: Value of shipment 
not over 20 gold pesos, 1.50 (1); Value of 
shipment over r gold pesos, 3 (2) ; Letters 
of correction, 8 (5); Original invoice (when 
desired on goods subject to ad valorem duties), 

(4). When the exact values stated in the 
invoice are certified on each group of products 
of the same kind and quality, an additional 
fee of 1 gold peso (1) is charged. 


@@ Argentine Customs Valuations Increased 

AN Argentine decree effective September 21, 
increased considerably the official customs val- 
uations, with a corresponding increase in the 
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rates of import duty, on about four hundred 
articles. 

The articles affected include the following 
Connecticut products: Paints in paste, powder 
or liquid; sodium bicarbonate and hyposulphite ; 
vaseline, tablets, pills and medicinal wafers and 
castor oil; cosmetics and creams, tooth paste 
and shaving cream; drills, padlocks, sewing 
machines, house telephones, and auto batteries; 
cotton bags, cotton duck, bathing suits, garters; 
sporting goods, brushes, chairs, office furniture, 
sectional bookcases, and paper products. 


@@ Paraguay Increases Duties 


PARAGUAY has increased the import duty on 
most merchandise by from one-tenth to two- 
fifths of the previous rates. 

Gilt and silvered articles; watches; manufac- 
tures of cotton and cotton waste; wool, woolen 
worsteds and woolen yarn; and all articles 
which were duty free are not affected. 


The duty on soaps (toilet or medicinal), 
toilet preparations, cosmetics and related ar- 
ticles; firearms, cutlery, and tableware of 
forged, cast or malleable iron or steel; cotton 
fabrics in general and certain manufactures of 
these fabrics; and plain made-up articles of cot- 
ton in general( other than clothing), is in- 
creased by 10%. The duty on candy; pharma- 
ceutical products and specialties; manufactures 
of forged iron and steel, and of cast iron and 
steel; and certain manufactures of other 
metals and materials (except certain buckles 
and clasps); general manufactures of copper, 
bronze, yellow metal, and brass and certain 
manufactures of other metals and alloys; mer- 
cury, aluminum, tin, pewter, white metal, lead, 
zinc, and other alloys, and their manufactures; 
machinery and apparatus and their parts and 
accessories; cotton yarn, thread, and manufac- 
tures thereof; cotton clothing in general and 
other cotton goods; brushes; hair carpets; 
woolen clothing and other articles of wool; silk 
fabrics and other manufactures of silk; silk 
clothing; and leather goods is increased by 
20%. The duty on pigments, paints (except in 
powder), varnishes, colors, dyes, and related 
products; cast iron and its manufactures; elec- 
trical apparatus, machinery, and utensils; mo- 
tors and parts is increased by 25%. The duty 
on paper, cardboard, millboard and manufac- 
tures of these products is increased by 30%. 
The duty on hardware and construction mate- 
rial of forged and cast iron and steel is in- 
creased by 40%. 

The new rates of import duty on any article 
may be obtained from the Association’s For- 
eign Trade Department. 





@@ Colombian Import Duties Increased 


A Colombian Presidential decree effective Sep- 
tember 30 substantially increases the rates of 
import duty on a long list of products. Con- 
necticut products on which the rates of import 
duty were doubled are as follows, the new rates 
being shown in Colombian pesos per gross kilo: 
straw hats, 3.00; carpets and rugs of linen, 
jute, hemp and the like, 0.60; artificial silk 
thread, 4.00; cloth of cotton, linen, hemp, and 
the like, with a 25 per cent mixture of silk, 
3.80; cotton cloth with warp or weft of silk, 
6.00; silk ribbons, 12.00; hat bands of silk 
with warp of cotton, 4.00; artificial silk cloth, 
5.20; pocket watches of silver, 4.00; pocket 
and wrist watches, plated, 2.00; rifles, pistols 
and cartridges, 4.00; registered pharmaceutical 
specialties, 1.40; equipment for baseball, golf, 
tennis, and other similar sports, 0.20. 


Products on which the duty has been in- 
creased by one-half are as follows, the new 
rates per gross kilo being shown: Rubber shoes, 
2.85; woolen cloth, bleached, dyed or stamped, 
with or without warp of cotton, linen, hemp, 
etc., 3.15; woolen blankets, 1.20; woolen car- 
pets and rugs, 1.80; straw hats, including pan- 
amas, 3.60; men’s felt hats, 3.675; men’s felt 


hats, 4.50. 


Products on which the duties were increased 
by one-fourth are as follows, the new rates per 
gross kilo being indicated: Woolen felt cloth, 
2.62; underclothing of cotton, linen, hemp and 
the like, 2.62; the same of wool, 2.82; corsets 
of cotton, linen, hemp and the like, 2.25; socks 
of cotton, 1.875; the same of wool, 2.60; hats 
of felt, wool, linen, cotton and the like, un- 
adorned and not made up, 1.75; and the same 
of other materials, 3.75. 


Other products on which the duty was ma- 
terially increased are as follows, the new rates 
per gross kilo being indicated, with old rates 
in parentheses: Nails and brads, 0.10 (0.07) ; 
separate parts for musical instruments and ap- 
paratus, 2.50 (0:20) ; toys and games, not spec- 
ified, 3.00 (1.00) ; manicure sets, 3.00 (1.00). 


A decree effective September 29 prohibits 
the importation of silk velvets and plushes; silk 
or artificial silk draperies; underwear of silk 
and artificial silk; silk and artificial silk corsets; 
outer clothing of silk and artificial silk; hosiery 
and underwear of silk and artificial silk; cloth- 
ing of silk and artificial silk; pocket watches 
and wrist watches of gold or platinum; organs; 
phonographs, graphophones and ‘radios; per- 
fumed alcohols, toilet waters, cologne and sim- 
ilar preparations. 
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@@ Argentine Increases Nearly All Import 
Duties by 10% 


An Argentine decree effective October 9, 
places an additional import duty of 10% ad 
valorem on nearly all imported merchandise, 
including a like duty on goods heretofore duty 
free, as a temporary emergency measure to run 
for a maximum period of one year. 


@@ New Exchange Regulations in Argentina 


ALL exchange operations in Argentina on and 
after October 18 will be under the control of 
a committee composed of the president of the 
Bank of the Nation and three members des- 
ignated by the Ministry of Finance. Four ex- 
perts, representing the export and import 
trade, have been named to act as advisers to 
the committee. All exchange operations must 
be effected through banks in Buenos Aires. The 
committee will fix daily the rate of exchange. 
Exporters must secure permits from the com- 
mittee for export shipments, such permits 
showing the exchange operations involved. All 
exports prices must be fixed exclusively in for- 
eign currencies. Deposits in Argentine pesos 
held abroad by banks, individuals and firms 
can be utilized only until the credit balance is 
exhausted. 

Until a regulating decree is issued the com- 
mittee will control all exchange operations, in- 
cluding those of government departments and 
the customhouses. To pay expenses of the con- 
trol, banks will collect 10 per mil on all pur- 
chases of foreign currencies. Violation of the 
decree is punishable by a fine of ten times the 
amount involved. 


@@Scope of New Brazilian Exchange 
Regulations Uncertain 


SoME uncertainty exists in Brazilian banking 
circles upon the exact scope of the new ex- 
change regulations. The new regulations are 
included in three articles, the substance of 
which is as follows: 


Article 1—Bills and contractual payments 
maturing up to December 31 in foreign cur- 
rencies will be extended 60 days beyond their 
respective maturity dates. 

1. This is not applicable to contracts for 
the purchase and sale of exchange. 

2. To avail himself of the terms of Article 
1 the Brazilian debtor must deposit the equiv- 
alent in milreis in the Bank of Brazil or in the 
bank through which the draft has been sent, 
the milreis being calculated for this purpose 
at four pence, taking sterling at its par value. 


The difference in exchange is to be liquidated 
when payment is made. 


Article II. The decree is effective upon the 
date of publication (October 9). 

Article III. Previous provisions contrary to 
the new regulations are revoked. 


Brazilian bankers are somewhat uncertain 
upon the extent to which the new regulations 
supersede Article 45 of Law 2044 of Decem- 
ber 31, 1908. The 1908 law permits the debtor 
to liquidate his indebtedness by making a judi- 
cial deposit of milreis at the official rate of 
exchange, if foreign exchange is unavailable. 
This is the case at present and Brazilian 
bankers are not sure that Article III is suff- 
ciently comprehensive upon the point. 


The new regulations do not appear to pro- 
vide for any payment of interest to creditors. 


@ @ Canadian Currency Certificate Requirements 
Cause Confusion 


THE recent distribution of copies of a Canadian 
Customs Memorandum to Connecticut manu- 
factures known to be exporting to Canada, stat- 
ing that currency certificates must be attached 
to all invoices to Canadian customers, resulted 
in considerable confusion among both bankers 
and exporters because of the way in which the 
required certificate is worded and printed in 
the Memorandum. With equally sound logic, 
it was possible to arrive at widely varying con- 
clusions as to the proper method of filling out 
the certificate. 

Less than a week passed after the proper 
method was determined and explained to Con- 
necticut exporters when notice was received 
from Ottawa that the currency certificate re- 
quirement does not apply to goods shipped from 
the United States, although in the original 
memorandum (No. 455) no mention was made 
of the fact that the United States was exempted 
from the requirements. Exporters in Connecti- 
cut have long been noted for the care with 
which they observe Canada’s customs regula- 
tions, and incidents of this kind are particularly 
trying in these times. 

The net result is that the only difference be- 
tween the present method of preparing in- 
voices to Canadian customers and that pre- 
viously in effect is that the invoice must show 
a statement by the importer as to the amount 
to be paid by him for the goods and whether 
or not payment is to be made in United States 
or Canadian funds. In any case, the fair mar- 
ket value as shown on the invoice is to be 


(Continued on page 22) 
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@@ Hartford Line Discontinued 


THE operation of the Hartford Line boats was 
discontinued November 1 and in its stead the 
New Haven Road is offering several alternate 
services for the handling of freight to and 
from New York. The reason given by New 
Haven officials was that the boat service con- 
tinued to show increasing losses from its oper- 
ation during the past two years. 

In 1928 when the New Haven Road threat- 
ened to discontinue the line, on account of 
losses, Connecticut River Valley shippers held 
a public meeting asking that the service be con- 
tinued and that their suggestions be incorpo- 
rated as improvements to the service. These 
suggestions were adopted in their entirety by 
the Hartford Line, but in return .shippers 
failed to give the line the promised tonnage 
to justify its continuance. Officials of the New 
Haven feel quite certain that the discontinu- 
ance of the service will work no hardship on 
the shipping public, because of the new services 
they have instituted to handle shipments be- 
tween New York and Hartford. 


@@ Owners’ and Operators’ Responsibility 
Increased 


CoMMISSIONER of Motor Vehicles, Robbins B. 
Stoeckel, just announced that owners and op- 
erators of bus and truck fleets, operating in 
or through Connecticut, will be held responsible 
to a much greater degree in the future for 
the acts of their drivers. In the past, truck or 
bus drivers arrested by police for hogging the 
road or being involved in accidents, have been 
held responsible individually. Subsequent in- 
vestigation has shown that many of these op- 
erators were held to a time schedule by their 
companies and were only attempting to carry 
out company instructions, which caused them 
to lay aside all courtesy and rules of the road. 


@@ Split Delivery Decision 

THE federal court for the southern district of 
New York, in the case of Isthmian Steamship 
Company and Argonaut Steamship Line, Inc., 
petitioners, vs. United States of America, has 
upheld the order of the Shipping Board in No. 
45, Associated Jobbers and Manufacturers vs. 


TATI 


American-Hawaiin Steamship Company. The 
Shipping Board order required petitioners and 
other intercoastal carriers to adjust their rates 
and charges so that in the future in connection 
with transportation from Atlantic coast ports 
of carload quantity shipments delivered solid 
to one consignee at one Pacific coast port, each 
of the carriers shall exact compensation not 
higher than ten cents per 100 pounds below 
that which it contemporaneously exacts in con- 
nection with the transportation of similar car- 
load quantity shipments from Atlantic coast 
ports split delivered between Pacific coast ports. 


Before it was known that the case had been 
decided, the Shipping Board postponed the ef- 
fective date of its order until 30 days from 
October 11. In view of the fact that the court 
has yet to prepare its formal decision, the Ship- 
ping Board’s order will stand. 


@@j. A. Droege Retires from New Haven 


Joun A. Droege, vice-president and general 
manager of the New Haven Road, retired from 
active service on November 1, after fifty-one 
years of service, twenty-seven of which he 
served on the New Haven. He will, however, 
retain his connection with the company in an 
advisory capacity. 

Robert L. Pearson has been appointed as 
general manager and James O. Halliday and 
Edward E. Regan have been made assistant 
general managers respectively, effective Nov- 
ember 1. 

Like the majority of the New Haven Road 
officials, Mr. Droege made a humble begin- 
ning in the railroad business, starting as a 
telegrapher with the Baltimore and Ohio in 
1880. Following this position, he served in 
various capacities for several other roads prior 
to coming with the New Haven Railroad as 
a division superintendent in 1904. Later in 
1913, he was made general superintendent of 
the Western Division and in 1917 was ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the newly 
created New York Division and terminals in- 
cluding New York Connecting Railroad. In 
October, 1925, he was appointed general man- 
ager and in November, 1929, made a vice-pres- 
ident 
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Mr. Pearson came with the New Haven in 
1904, serving as one of the personnel in the 
engineering division until his appointment as 
chief engineer in October, 1929, and later in 
January, 1931, as assistant general manager. 

Mr. Halliday entered the railroad service 
in July, 1887, and after serving this road and 
several others, in various capacities, entered 
the services of the New Haven in the trans- 
portation department in July, 1908. He held 
the position of Manager of Transportation 
prior to his present appointment. 

Mr. Regan started to work for the New 
Haven road in 1893 as a clerk, and has since 
been in continuous service for the company as 
assistant general yard mas- 
ter, train master, superin- 
tendent and general superin- 
tendent. 


@@A Shipping Room Aid 


A Connecticut engineering 
sales concern has recently 
developed a device known as 
the Mansaver Grab for 
holding loads to be lifted by 
hoists and cranes. Although 
their engineers have devel- 
oped a considerable number 
and are glad to make a study 
of any specific problem with- 
out charge, the one shown in 
the engineering - photograph 
is known as the Mansaver 
Internal Grab. It has been 
designed with a view of sim- 
plicity, safety and the elim- 
ination of motors, insofar 
as possible, and can be 
hung on any _ hoist, 
whether installed or to be purchased. A few 
Connecticut companies who have installed these 
grabs are: The Robert Gair Box Company, 
the International Folding Box Company and 
the Max Pollack Company. The name of the 
company developing this labor-saving device 
will be furnished on request. 

@@ Investigation in Ex Parte 104 


ON its own motion, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has entered a proceeding of in- 
quiry and investigation into and concerning 
practices of railroads which affect operating 
revenues and expenses. Public hearings held in 
Boston the week of September 14 indicated 
that the proceeding resembled a Sherlock 
Holmes expedition to determine the nature and 
extent of the services now being rendered by 





carriers in connection with such efforts as pre- 
viously referred to, and whether or not any 
charge other than the line haul rates is made 
for such service. 


@@ New England Shippers’ Advisory Board 
Meeting on September 18 

AccoRDING to William F. Garcelon’s own state- 
ment, the meeting at the Griswold in New Lon- 
don on September 18 was best characterized 
by ‘“‘Weather————foggy!”’ Not one of the 
hundred railroad directors invited, with the 
exception of acting railroad officers, accepted 
the Board’s invitation to be present. There was 
a distinct absence of complaints and contro- 
versial subjects. 

The reports of shippers 
and railroads were consid- 
ered satisfactory. Interesting 
talks were given by Andrew 
P. Lane, chairman of the 
Freight Claim Prevention 
Committee and Mr. W. H. 
Gatchell, assistant to the 
vice - president, Southern 
Railway System. Both Mr. 
Lane and Mr. Gatchell 
talked on the subject of 
freight claim prevention. 
Mr. Hubbard was slated to 
speak on business conditions, 
but due to the fact that the 
meeting started late, he 
merely expressed pleasure 
over the opportunity of be- 
ing present, and _ compli- 
mented Mr. Garcelon on his 
splendid leadership. 


Mansaver Internal Grab 


FOREIGN TRADE 


(Continued from page 20) 


advanced on account of the exchange for reg- 
ular duty purposes and in cases where payment 
is accepted in Canadian funds or where the ex- 
porters absorb the premium of exchange, spe- 
cial or dumping duties are to apply, provided 
that the goods are of a class or kind manu- 
factured or produced in Canada. Where the 
selling price on the invoice is in United States 
funds and the importer certifies that payment 
will be made in those funds dumping duty will 
not apply unless otherwise applicable under 
Section 6 of the Canadian Tariff. 
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@ @ General Summary 


ConTRARY to the further decline experienced 
by business activity in the United States as a 
whole in September, general business in Con- 
necticut advanced sharply during the month 
and recovered more than half the ground lost 
during August. The revival was pronounced 
in cotton textile mill activity and in bank debits 


for a slow but steady recovery during 1932 
with “normal” being reached during the sum- 
mer of 1933. 

As mentioned above, general business in the 
United States declined further in September 
to a new low. Iron and steel production again 
declined in comparison with normal; actual pro- 
duction was the lowest since September, 1921, 


GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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to individual accounts. The average number of 
man-hours worked per week in factories in- 
creased by considerably more than the usual 
seasonal gain but factory employment in sev- 
eral localities showed a further decline. Freight 
car-loadings at 14 Connecticut stations showed 
no change from August when compared with 
the estimated normal. On the other hand, load- 
ings of iron, steel and copper on the New 
Haven Road fell to a new low point. 
Whether or not the tide of business in Con- 
necticut has definitely swung about into the 
path back to normal, no one can say but it is 
a fact that available data indicate an increase 
in activity of approximately seasonal propor- 
tions in October. The longer term outlook is 
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and less than one-third of the 1929 peak. Auto- 
mobile production declined and was also less 
than one-third of the September, 1929, total. 
The general indexes of trade and production, 
freight car-loadings and electric power produc- 
tion, moved downward. Cotton textile mill ac- 
tivity increased after receding substantially in 
August and consumption of raw silk was also 
considerably higher than a month earlier. 
According to the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, wholesale prices in the United 
States declined 1.6% during September to a 
level some 2% below the 1913 average. The 
prices of farm products and house furnishing 
goods were particularly weak while the prices 
of goods in other categories showed minor 
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losses. According to “The Annalist” index, 
wholesale prices during the week of October 
14th advanced fractionally over the average 
of the preceding three weeks. Cotton and wheat 
and other grains advanced substantially in 
price during the second week of October. Re- 
tail food prices in Connecticut increased in Sep- 
tember approximately 1% but this increase was 
below September increases of previous years. 


@ @ Financial 


DwvuRING the four wecks ended October 10th, 
the number of business failures in Connecticut 
increased to 83 compared with 55 in the cor- 
responding period a year ago while net liabil- 
ities of failures increased approximately $145,- 
000. New corporations increased 3% in number 
over last year but fell off 14% in the total 
amount of capitalization involved. Real estate 
sales were below the level of the same four 
weeks of 1930 whereas the value of mortgage 
loans, because of one exceptionally large item, 
was 13% above 1930. Life insurance sales in- 
creased contrary to the usual seasonal trend. 

On October 8th and again on October 15th, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York raised 
its rediscount rate by 1% so that the rate now 
in effect is 314% compared with 114% previous 
to October 8th. The reasons given for the in- 
crease were the huge drain from Europe of 
more than $650,000,000 in gold from the 
reserves of the United States and the fact that 
the easy money policy which had been estab- 
lished to inaugurate a recovery in general busi- 
ness activity had failed to achieve its purpose. 
It should be remembered, however, that money 
rates at the present time continue to be low 
when compared with the average of previous 
years. Unfortunately, the increases have had 
the effect of producing further weakness in 
the bond market. 


@ @ Construction 


ACCORDING to the F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
the value of building contracts awarded in 37 
Eastern States in September was lower than 
in August but not to the degree experienced 
in earlier years. For the first nine months of 
1931, contracts awarded fell 30% in value 
compared with 1930 and 50% compared with 
the record year 1928. In Connecticut, con- 
tracts were awarded for a new residential quad- 
rangle for Yale University to cost $1,400,000 
and an athletic clubhouse also for Yale Uni- 
versity to cost $530,000. 


@@ Labor and Industry 


INDUSTRIAL activity in Connecticut as mea- 
sured by the number of man-hours worked, in- 





creased substantially in September, the advance 
being participated in by every city from which 
man-hour data were secured. The largest gains 
were made in Meriden, Bristol and Hartford 
where vacation schedules had been in effect in 
August. Less pronounced increases were re- 
ported in Bridgeport, New Britain and New 
Haven. The index of man-hours worked, which 
allows for the usual seasonal trends, rose from 
43.0% below normal in August to 40.7% be- 
low in September. Data on factory employment 
in cities where man-hour information is not 
available were not so encouraging. Torrington 
plants had approximately the same number of 
employees in September as in August but, in 
Waterbury brass concerns, employment fell 
3% to the lowest point since October, 1922. 
In the United States, factory employment 
and factory payrolls both increased seasonally 
in September. The outstanding development of 
the month was the announcement by the United 
States Steel Corporation that wages of labor 
would be reduced 10% effective October Ist. 
Other leading companies in the steel, automo- 
bile, rubber tire and copper mining industries 
announced decreases in the case of both sal- 
aried and wage earning employees at the same 
time and since October Ist, there has been a 
long list of companies in various fields of in- 
dustry that have taken similar steps. 


@®@ Trade 


RETAIL trade in the United States, as repre- 
sented by the index of department store sales 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Board, de- 
clined to 84 in September compared with 88 
in August and 98 in September, 1930. New 
England was the only district to show sales 
ahead of a year ago. Special sales featuring 
goods at attractive price levels induced consid- 
erable buying. Collections remained slow. 


® @ Transportation 


FREIGHT car-loadings originating in Connecti- 
cut during September showed no change other 
than seasonal when compared with August. 
Compared with a year ago, increases occurred 
in loadings of fruits and vegetables except po- 
tatoes, cement and wool. Decreases took place 
in certain building materials, metals, cotton, 
automobiles and merchandise in less-than-car- 
load lots. During the four weeks ended Oc- 
tober 10th, freight car-loadings at 14 Connecti- 
cut stations fell 3% compared with the cor- 
responding period a year ago while, in the 
same period, loadings in the United States de- 
clined 24%. 





SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


ACCOUNTANTS 


BAKER-GOODYEAR CO. 
Systems - Audits - Tax Advisers 


Trust Co. Bldg. New Haven 


HADFIELD, ROTHWELL, 
SOULE & COATES 
Certified Public Accountants 
Hartford - Bridgeport - Stamford 


HENRY KNUST 
Certified Public Accountant 
Connecticut and New York 

15 Lewis Street Hartford 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
EUGENE M. FLEMING 


Advertising Counsel- Art Work - 
Campaigns 
18 Asylum St., Hartford 


ADVERTISING MEDIUMS 
THE AMERICAN EXPORTER 


A foreign trade journal in its 
53rd year 
370 Seventh Ave., New York 


ARCHITECTS—ENG’N’RS 
MYLCHREEST & REYNOLDS 


Let us plan and Supervise the con- 
struction of your new factory units 


238 Palm St. Hartford, Conn. 


Ask about rates for one or 
more of these spaces. 


COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven — Bridgeport 


ENGRAVERS 
DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 
106 Ann St. Hartford 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 


Distributors for Page fence. 
Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 


497 State St. New Haven 


List 


ooe New 


This is the second month of a new 
service to readers of Connecticut 
Industry, manufacturers and pur- 
veyors of all types of merchandise 
and personal services for Connecti- 
cut manufacturers. 


eee Watch 


this page each month for additional 


names of companies rendering 


some reliable service to industry. 


eee Query 


Readers desiring to purchase mer- 
chandise or services not listed here 
will be given the names of reli- 
able firms upon inquiry to this de- 
partment 


eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 


Your Services 


FORWARDING AGENTS 
E. HENNIGSON CoO., INC. 


Expert Service on Foreign 
Shipments 


15 Moore St., Int. Com. Bld., N. Y. 


INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 


Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 
Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 


MACHINE DESIGNERS 


THE HARTFORD SPECIAL 
MACHINERY CO. 


Special Machinery and Parts 
Homestead Ave., Hartford 


PAPER—TWINE 
Wrapping paper and twine 
MINOTTE E. CHATFIELD CO. 
298-312 State St. 


PRINTERS 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 
Printers and Binders 


Trumbull St., Hartford 


SHIPPING BOXES 


THE HINDE & DAUCH 
PAPER CO. 
Paper boxes for every need 


Sandusky, Ohio 





New Haven 





Your Service Listings in these 
spaces are sales helps for you. 





TRANSFER COMPANIES 
THE ROGER SHERMAN 
TRANSFER CO. 
Moving Engineers 
Hartford New Haven 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAITIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 


Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 
New York Boston 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES, 
INC., LTD. 
Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 
Service 
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CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY for November, 1931 








Data contributed by the Hartford Chapter, National Association of Cost Accountants 


@@ When the New Era Dawns 


WHEN the long overdue resumption of industry 
gets under way, will the shortcomings and 
fallacies of past accounting practices be reme- 
died or must competition again be based upon 
the same unfair and suicidal practices as here- 
tofore? 


Writing in the April, 1928, issue of Connecti- 
cut Industry, James M. Carney cited results 
based upon research among Connecticut man- 
ufacturers which were impressive; quotations 
were obtained on a certain brass machine screw 
part which ranged from $2.20 to $4.32 per 
hundred pieces; bids on a comparatively simple 
stamping varied from $3.70 to $9.60 per hun- 
dred; quotations on gray iron castings varied 
from $.038 to $.076 per pound and on brass 
castings from .174 cents to .32 cents per pound. 
Similar illustrations could be multiplied. The 
illustrations cited are all from Connecticut 
manufacturers. 


These wide variations in quotations may be 
due to short-sighted business policies, or may 
be due to lack of understanding or comprehen- 
sion of the items which should be taken into 
consideration as cost factors. Investigation 
would undoubtedly disclose as many novel ex- 
planations as there are competitors. The un- 
fortunate thing about the situation is that one 
or two erring members may not only bring 
ruin upon themselves, but they may jeopardize 
an entire industry. 


A recent writer* sums up the basic weak- 
ness and shortcomings of the old era as fol- 
lows: (1) Ignorance of how to do business; 
(2) Lack of trustworthy knowledge of costs 
and operating data; (3) Honestly mistaken 
ideas as to getting business at any price just 
to keep going; (4) Selfish attempts to keep up 
individual plant volume irrespective of results 


*jJ. P. Jordan—“What Price Business”. 


to the industry as a whole; (5) Lack of co- 
ordinated thought and action between the 
members of a given industry. 


An outstanding illustration of the lack of 
trustworthy knowledge of costs and operating 
data was revealed by a questionnaire in one 
prominent metal industry. It was found that 
depreciation rates on similar types and makes 
of equipment varied from 6 per cent to 20 
per cent. There are still some concerns in 
competitive industries that do not consider de- 
preciation as an element of cost, and others 
that compute their provision for depreciation 
arbitrarily on the basis of what the officers 
think the profit and loss account warrants. 


Another dubious practice frequently encoun- 
tered is that of computing overhead cost (for 
estimating purposes) as a fixed percentage of 
prime cost, or of productive labor alone, re- 
gardless of the number of operations or de- 
partments that may be involved. 


The remedy for the lack of coordinated 
thought and action between the members of 
a given industry, is the increase and expansion 
of trade organizations supplemented by indus- 
trial accounting conferences which will formu- 
late and crystallize sound accounting practices. 


@@ “Selling and Distribution Costs” Subject 
of Meeting 


Tay tor C. Calhoun of The Sweeper-Vac Com- 
pany, Worcester, will speak on “Selling and 
Distribution Costs” at the monthly meeting 
of Hartford Chapter, N. A. C. A., Tuesday 
evening, November 17, at the Elm Tree Inn, 
Farmington. It is clearly evident that these 
aspects of accounting and fact finding are due 
for wide inquiry and research in the near fu- 
ture. Open forum for questions and discus- 
sion will follow the address. Members of the 
Manufacturers Association who are interested 
will be welcome. 

































































CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY for November, 1931 


Materials 
@@ Materials for Sale 


Cotp rolled steel in coils and in 
squares, condulets and fittings, 
remnants of covering materials 
—velours, velvets, mohair, tap- 
estries, denims, chintzes, and 
cretonnes, semi-finished and 
castellated U. S. S. nuts, pulleys, 
flat and crown face-steel and 
cast-iron; new shaft hangers, 
brass wire, brass rods, alumi- 
num tubing, cold drawn steel 
—mostly hex; miscellaneous lot 
of material used in the manu- 
facture of molded rubber parts and flooring, knife switches— 
new and many sizes; carload C. I. drop bases, No. 1025 steel 
in sizes 4’ x 2’ and 6’ x 2’; lead pipe, lead sheet, acid proof 
pipe fittings, 124 bars screw stock varying thicknesses and 
lengths, white absorbent tissue process from cotton, rotary 
convertor, colors and dyes—large variety, lacquers—several 
hundred gallons in assorted colors; and soft anneal copper 
with high silver content in rolls. J. H. Williams wrenches in 
assorted sizes. 


concerns. 


@@ Equipment for Sale 


ACCUMULATORS, annunciators, baskets, beaders, beamers, bear- 
ings, belt stretchers, blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze run- 
ners, cans, cards, woolen; car loaders, chain, chairs, 
champfer, clocks, time recorders; clock systems, colors and 
dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, conveyors, cookers, 
cooking utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop hammers, 
drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evapora- 
tors,, extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, 
forming rolls, frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, 
grind stones. Grinding wheels, guiders, headers, lamp 
shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski circular; machines, 
automatic; machines, calculating; machines, compressing; 
machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; ma- 
chines, mercerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cut- 
ting and threading; machines, pleating down, machines, 
riveting; machines, screw; machines, threading; machines, 
tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer equip- 
ment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, 
motors, oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; 
panels, planers, plungers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley 
drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, rheostats, safe cabinets, 
saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, shears, spindles, spin- 
ning mules, steam tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 mon- 
itor corner box; switches, tables, tanks, toilet equipment, 
trucks, ash can; tube closers; wire, wire screw and yarders., 


@@ Factories for Sale or Rent 


FOR SALE OR LEASE: One sprinklered factory about 
29,000 sq. ft. floor space, two boilers, centrally located in 
Danbury, Connecticut, known as the Peck Plant. Address 
S. E. 25. 


FOR RENT: 2,000 sq. ft. to rent. Heat and light furnished. 
Especially adapted for assembly work. Under same roof with 
foundry, machine shop and plating equipment. Address 
S. E. 26. 


FOR SALE: Factory buildings 66,500 sq. ft. floor space. 
Address S. E. 27. 


FOR SALE: Chapin-Stevens Plant, Pine Meadow (New 
Hartford), Connecticut. Four 60 H. P. water wheels pro- 
vide cheap power. Brick and wooden buildings, all thor- 
oughly sprinklered. 

Fray Plant, Bridgeport, Connecticut, about 35,000 sq ft. 
factory space in brick buildings all thoroughly sprinklered. 

Hancock Avenue, Plant of American Tube and Stamping 
Company, large three story modern brick building. One large 


On account of space limitations, the 
material and used equipment items 
offered for sale by Association mem- 
bers have not been classified by sizes 
or usage best adapted. Full informa- 
tion will be given on receipt of in- 
quiry. Listing service free to member 
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— Equipment — Buildings 


single story brick building of 
24,000 sq. ft., thoroughly sprink- 
lered. Address S. E. 28. 


FOR LEASE: Completely 
equipped foundry 75’ x 185’, two 
cupolas. Address S. E. 29. 


FOR SALE: Brick building of 
fire-proof construction, 30,000 
sq. ft., on lot with 160’ frontage, 
located at 30 Elm Street, West 
Haven, Connecticut. Has dock 
on New Haven Harbor, two 
elevators, sprinklered and 150 
H. P. boiler for heating. Address S. E. 30. 


FOR LEASE: Small factory, large store house, water power, 


one-quarter mile from railroad, and on concrete trunk line 
highway. Address S. E. 31. 


FOR RENT: Single story, 115’ x 135’, mill type construc- 
tion, sprinklered and heated. Address S. E. 32. 


FOR RENT: 1720 sq. ft., second floor, very light, heated. 
Address S. E. 33. 

FOR SALE OR LEASE: 14,000 sq. ft. floor space with rail- 
road siding, oil burner heating system. Location 205-209 
River Street, New Haven. Also factory site 150’ x 300’ at 
Middletown Avenue, New Haven, on the Boston Post Road. 
Address S. E. 34. 


FOR RENT—One brick building 40’ x 100’, heated, sprink- 
lered, very light and well equipped for manufacturing. 
Also have another room 60’ x 30’, heated and equipped 
with sprinklers which would be an excellent location for 
a small machine shop or hat shop. Address S. E. 35. 

FOR SALE—1 Dictating Machine; 1 Transcriber; 25 
Double Tier Lockers, 12” x 12” x 42”, one tier of 5, one tier 
of 6 and two tiers of 7 preferred. Address R. Wallace & 
Sons Manufacturing Company, Wallingford, Conn., immedi- 
ately, giving full description and best cash price. 

FOR SALE—Prentice Bros. drill press, handles up to two 
and three inches. One surface grinder; one Universal tool 
grinder. Apply Cooper Oven Thermometer Co., Pequabuck, 
Conn. 

FOR SALE—One Excelsior picker, cylinder 16” diameter by 
28” long. This machine in good condition. Price $50.00 
F. O. B. New Haven, Conn. Subject to prior sale. Apply C. 
Cowles & Company, New Haven, Conn. 


FOR RENT—2 floors 50 x 115 each, mill construction, light 
all around, sprinklered and heated. Inquire Waterbury Mat- 
tress Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


FOR SALE—Complete modern worsted spinning plant. Two 
sets of drawing, 22 cap spinning frames, motor driven. 
Practically new machinery. Present floor space can be leased 
if desired. Address, The Edward Bloom Company, Putnam, 
Conn. 


@@ For Sale—Services 


WANTED—JAPANNING WORK in quantities or job 
lots, by a progressive Connecticut manufacturer who is 
equipped to japan small wares either by tumbling or spray- 
ing. This company is now japanning aluminum golf tees, 
upholstering nails, spraying hinges and a variety of screws 
and other small articles. Address The Patent Button Co., 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 

WANTED—JOB GRINDING—An Association member 
seeks jobbing work for their centerless grinder. Address 
S. E. 24. 

WANTED—One motor generator set; generator com- 
pounded for 32 Volt A.C. 110 Volt, 60 Cycle, or 440 Volt, 
60 Cycle. Suitable for charging a 12 MVA 15 Exide Iron- 
clad Battery. Address S. E. 36. 

WANTED—A utility product to manufacture—Write Eu- 
gene M. Fleming, 18 Asylum Street, Hartford. 





EMPLOYMENT . 


AND 


SALES SERVICE 


@@ Employment Service 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE—A man of 
wide experience as a manufacturing executive, who 
has formerly held such positions as general manager 
of a truck manufacturing company, assistant factory 
manager of a motor manufacturing company, and ex- 
ecutive positions of merit in several other industrial 
establishments, desires to locate in a similar capacity 
with a Connecticut or New England manufacturer. 
He has been highly recommended by his employers 
and those with whom he has had business dealings. 
Address P. W. 145. 


PLANT CHEMIST—a Cornell graduate who ma- 
jored in chemistry, who has had twelve years’ experi- 
ence in two of the largest chemical plants in the 
country as supervisor and research man, and during 
the same period been connected with two large oil 
companies in their chemical divisions, desires to be- 
come associated with a Connecticut or New England 
manufacturer in a similar capacity. References—all 
former employers. Address P. W. 146. 


TECHNICAL EXECUTIVE—A graduate of M.I.T. 
in chemistry, with graduate work at Harvard; eleven 
years teaching in a mid-western university, last four 
as head of the department; twelve years direction 
of control and development laboratory of one of the 
largest manufacturers of rubber footwear; two years’ 
sales experience handling testing equipment, desires 
position along similar lines. Address P. W. 147. 


BOOKKEEPER, ACCOUNTANT, MANAGER: 
Former chief accountant of large brokerage firm with 
extensive accounting knowledge is available for re- 
sponsible position of any kind where wide general 
experience will be of value to progressive organiza- 
tion. References, further information or personal in- 
terview may be obtained by writing P. W. 153. 


FOREMAN, SHEET METAL OR ASSEMBLY: 
Technical school graduate with eight years’ experi- 
ence in sheet metal construction, estimating and pat- 
terns desires position with Connecticut manufacturer. 
For further information address P. W. 154. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER: A competent man who 
has had 17 years’ experience with a class one rail- 
road as freight agent, general traffic clerk, clerk in 
general offices and approximately one year as indus- 
trial trafic manager for large Connecticut company 
is seeking a connection with a Connecticut manufac- 
turer or wholesale house in charge of traffic. Cur- 
tailment of personnel by last employer is reason for 
seeking new connection. Reference and further in- 
formation by addressing P. W. 155. 


SOUTH AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE — 
Native Brazilian man who has formerly operated 
shops in Brazil and represented American manufac- 
turers of motor cars, tires, phonographs, etc., desires 
to become a representative for one or two more Amer- 


ican companies in the South American market. He is 
active, enterprising and corresponds well in English, 
besides having enjoyed good experience representing 
other American firms. Address P. W. 157. 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE — Graduate 
mechanical engineer, Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
desires position in production, engineering or pur- 
chasing work. Three years’ experience in ball bear- 
ing engineering and twelve years as plant engineer, 
two years in plant valued at $30,000,000 and employ- 
ing 4000 men. Has better-than-average experience in 
developing methods of cost reduction. Includes surveys 
of complete plant, departmental layouts, purchase of 
new equipment and design of special machinery. Has 
also shown substantial yearly reduction in costs of 
operating own departments. Excellent knowledge of 
cost control methods, wage payment systems and bud- 


get control. Age 37, American, married. Address 
P. W. 158. 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER OR OFFICE 
MANAGER. Willing to invest between $5,000 and 
$10,000 in going Connecticut concern which is now for 
the most part manufacturing under contract with sev- 
eral national organizations. Address P. W. 159. 


SALES EXECUTIVE—Age 42, has had fifteen 
years’ experience in local and national sales distri- 
bution, sales engineer with one of the country’s largest 
industries, sales manager for products of interna- 
tional distribution, and several years as factory man- 
ager. Would like to become associated with a manu- 
facturer in one of the above mentioned capacities 
preferably in the east. Address P. W. 160. 


DRAFTSMAN-DESIGNER—Young man, aged 25, 
two years’ training in mechanical engineering, six 
years’ experience as a designer and draftsman, de- 
sires position with another Connecticut manufacturer 
on account of recent curtailment of operations in the 
designing department of his present employer. Ad- 
dress P. W. 161. 


SECRETARY - STENOGRAPHER — Young lady 
graduate of secretarial course who has served two 
companies very satisfactorily for the past six years, 
desires stenographic or secretarial position, preferably 
with Hartford firm, but will accept position outside 
of Hartford. Salary demands reasonable. For refer- 
ences and further information address P. W. 162. 


@@ Plant Sales Service 


WANTED—TO BUY STAPLE BUSINESS. An old 
established Connecticut manufacturer desires to pur- 
chase outright a small metal working or hardware 
manufacturing business, to add to present lines. Ma- 
chinery, raw material and finished stock will be moved 
to purchaser’s factory. Address S. E. 22. 


WANTED—MACHINERY MANUFACTURING 
BUSINESS. An old, established Connecticut manu- 
facturer wishes to purchase a small machinery manu- 
facturing business to be added to present line—busi- 
ness would be moved to purchaser’s factory. Send 
full information to S. E. 23. 





ROGER SHERMAN TRANSFER CO. 


MOVING 


PROPER 
EQUIPMENT 
MAKES 
DIFFICULT 
JOBS EASY 


ENGINEERS 


CRANES 
HOISTS 
TRAILERS 
WINCH TRUCKS 
VANS 


171 MORGAN STREET MOVING TWO STACKS AT 60 BRADLEY STREET 
HARTFORD THE ARROW-HART & HEGEMAN CO. N 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN'S 
fleet of twenty-three fast freighters, 
with two sailings weekly between 
Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports, 
affords the greatest frequency in 
the intercoastal service. 


CAREFUL HANDLING 
ON-TIME ARRIVALS 
REGULAR SAILINGS 

ECONOMY 
ma 


arts 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 


Our range of work is 
wide. We can produce 
your catalogue or your 


shop forms to advantage 


Tue Case, Lockwoop & BRAINARD Co. 
Printers and Bookbinders 


85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 





Dollar ewe Lines 
., Ltd. 


ee 
Refrigerator-Passenger 


U. S. Mail Services 


Fast INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 
WEST BOUND—From New York every Thursday; 
from Boston every other Sunday. 
EAST BOUND—From San Francisco every other 
Thursday; from Los Angeles every other Saturday. 


Far East SERVICE 


TO HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA AND PHILIPPINES 
—every Thursday from New York—every other 
Sunday from Boston. 


HOMEWARD — Fortnightly via California and 
Panama via Straits Settlements, Colombo and Suez. 


MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 


Fortnightly from Alexandria, Naples, Genoa and Mar- 
seilles to New York and Boston. 


For schedules, rates and other particulars address 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 


25 Broadway 
Digby 3260 
NEW YORK 


177 State St. 
Hubbard 0221 
BOSTON 
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MACHINERY 


MACHINE. PARTS 
DESIGNING 


E have the complete equipment to handle 
your machine work on a contract basis. We 
also maintain a competent engineering depart- 
ment and are prepared to undertake the devel- 
opment, design and manufacture of machinery 
for any purpose. 


GEARS—WORMS — CAMS 


_ OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CUT TO ORDER 


THE eee 
SPECIAL MACHINERY CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


PLAN 


For Your 


or TL 


ally 
ae | 
i 
We are distributors for 


PAGE FENCE 
IRON and WIRE 


We are also manufacturers of 


WIRE CLOTH, DIPPING 
BASKETS, RUBBISH 
BURNERS - WIREWORK 


The Jc ST. Since 1905 NEAR ELM ST. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


NOW 
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a THE CASE, LOCKWOOD @ BRAINARD CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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